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mickry • No apparatus • Just Hypnosis • It «oiks' upsets) • Hot Flushes' Asthma • 

To ensure more positive results, and total confidentiality, we (eel Abuse, etc 

All Patients Treated with Strictest Conlldence 



R. PECARVE 



Bound documents extra 



Vous invite à || 
l'assemblée générale 
suivre d'un 



VIN & FROMAGE 



ce mardi, le 26 janvier 1988 à 17:00 heures 
au local 310 du centre universitaire (union) 



U S. tXEod 



O<S>p>0<m^G 0 Oc®? 

2075 Mansfield (corner Shorbrooko) • 1520 do Mdsonneuvo IV (Gay Métro) 

BELIEVE IT OR NOT! 

COPIES AS LOW AS 



8:30am to 8:00pm 



(Applies to volume discount) 



YOUTH & HECHALUTZ DEPARTMENT 

of the Canadian Zionist Federation 

is presently accepting applications for the position of: 

MADRICH / MADRICHA 

for summer 1988 

• Minimum age 21 • Prior experience in Israel 

• Knowledge of Israeli & • Experience in working 

Jewish-related topics with youth 

Contact: 

Israel Youth Program Centre 
5800 Cavendish Blvd. 

(Cavendish Mall) 

481-0218 



PARTY 

with Campus Marketing 

YOUR BEST DEAL TO DAYTONA* 



YOU DRIVE (TO THE PARTY) , 

à T ne ÔO r ^ /Also available: 

V * UO. 

WE DRIVE (THE PARTY STARTS HERE) ' j?QUd6rd0te 

$235. 00 YOU DRIVE 

INCLUDES: $ 159. 00 

•Round trip motor coach transportation to beautlful-Daytona 

Beach (WE DRIVE Packages Only). Wo use nothing but modorn WE DRIVE 

highway coaches. • jPf ' f *30 

•Eight Florida days/sovon endless nights at one of our exciting \ 

oceanfront hotels, located right on the Daytona Beach strip. \ Fwt 

You hotol has a beautiful pool, sun deck, air conditioned ' ' f - : "'•SvV/ 

rooms, colour TV, and a nlco long stretch of f . - ‘ > v .V ft 1 .- 

•A full schedule of FREE pool deck parties every day!" " c<mpw ^ 

•A full list of pre-arrangod' discounts to save you money In T <****<*• 

Daytona Beach. _ P’M|W wSSS 

•Travol representatives to insure a smooth trip and a good lime. \ ' \ fa ' ? 

•Optional sldo excursions to Disney World. Epcot, deep soa ! Rop, °^' t ' 

fishing, party cruises, etc. , ; ma 

•All taxes and tips. 5 

, l.jj Campu* Mat) 

SIGN UP: 

œœ: Br0n “yffi^ S,0re) 

SPEND A WEEjK - NOT A FORTUNE 

for further information and sign-up 

Chantal Potvin • 466-7225 . JS r 

1 - 800 - 423-5264 M _ — % 

Sponsored by Cam pus Marketing -experienced professionals in couege tours- 
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BY MEDICAL REFERRAL ONLY 
Successful results in the treatment of psychosomatic conditions... 

STUDENTS 

Achieve HIGHER GRADES without anxiety stress or panic through hypnotherapy! 
Our offices are close to all major universities, CEGEPS and learning institutions. 



TRIG COIFFURE 

SPECIAL FOR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 
WOMEN: $25* MEN $15 

PERMS, COLOURS, HIGHLIGHTS: 20% OFF 



TWO BILINGUAL OFFICES TO SERVE YOU 



WF jT ISLAND Dollard des Ormeaux: 
West Island Medical Centre 
3400 rue du Marché. Suite t02 



KîEHîgniJ 

M Ms. H. Stelnwotd Assoc. U 



DOWNTOWN MONTREAL: 
Seaforth Medical Building 
35S0 Côte des Neiges, Suite 690 



R. Pecarvé, Director 



HYPNOTHERAPY 



• What about your studios? • Are you at present conlrontod with ex- 
amination panic? • Writing your thesis and feel that tho actual presenta- 
tion for samo will not live up to the stringent standards or criteria therein? 
• Shyness? • The ability to concentrate? • A lack of confidence? • The 
ability for bellor improssion. memory retention and recall? • Study pro- 
crastination habits? • Are you in a do or dio must pass this exam situa- 
tion. along with anxiety, latigue. tension and stress? 

Allow Iho Pecarvo offices established since 194S help you with suc- 
cessful scholastic achievements from this pdmt on 

• No short cuts • No group sossions • No advanco payments * No 



each client should be afforded individual porsonal attention, with sessions 
on a one lo-one basis only Furthermore, to make you feel secure during 
your session, which makes for better overall troaiment. male or female 
bilingual therapists aro available lo cater to everyone's need 

• Smoking • Obesity • Stress • Anxiety • Hyportension • Drinking 

• Stuttering • Insomnia • Migraines • Bedwetting • Memory (re. Studies) 

• Impotence • Frigidity • Childbirth • Pain Relief • Bladder Frequency 

• Confidence • Blushing • Panic • Phobias i e dental chair, flying • Public 

Speaking • Dizzy Spells • Sweating International Authority 

• Nervous skin conditions (nourodor- on Ethical Hypnotii 

matins) • Nervous stomach (digestivo 



Hypnotherapists: Mypnoanosthctist for Major or Minor Surgory 



Dario 

Jennifer 

Marisa 

Anna 

Ani 



1442 

Sherbrooke W. 
Suite 200 



286-9275 



JEWISH STUDENTS 

You're invited to find out... 

Is there Life 
after Falafel? 

"FALAFEL WEDNESDAY" 
AIl-U-Can-Eat 
$1.99 

Every Wednesday 
11:30 - 2:00 pm 
5:00 - 7:00 pm 

A™ CHABAD HOUSE 

Ljh Jewish Student Centre 
lyL, 3429 Peel St 

t 842-6616 
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Out in the 
real world 



Everywhere in the world, wherever you find popular agita- 
tion for positive social change you also find students. Last year 
alone, student activism in South Korea, Paris, Spain, Pales- 
tine and China made international news. 

The establishment generally has one response to student 
demands. “Wait until you get out in the real world, out in the 
job market. Then we’ll see who’s wearing the tie.” 

There is undoubtedly a grain of truth in this smug assurance. 
The numbing nine to five routine can easily destroy any hopes 
for a better and more just society. And in the antiseptic office 
environment it’s easy to forget that we benefit from the global 
economic system, at the expense of underdeveloped nations. 

But this grain of truth is essentially just that — a grain. 
Contrary to ‘Big Chill’ hippy-gone-yuppie ideology, there are 
a formidable number of professionals working in various em- 
ployment sectors which promote social responsibility and 
change. 

The number of people engaged in such employment 
prompts two observations. First of all, our economic order has 
no specific prescription for a sector devoted to non-profit 
humanitarian activity — it is an aberration which, according to 
free market ideology, need not exist. With urban poverty and 
Third World underdevelopment at crisis levels, it is discon- 
certing to imagine what our society would resemble if some 
individuals didn’t act out of human interest over economic 
self-interest. 

Secondly, in seeing what a difference one single socially 
conscious individual can make in any organization, it leads to 
speculation on what sort of society we could live in if the 
system encouraged more people to spend less time worrying 
about their pocketbooks. 

At first glance, the possibility of finding employment which 
reconciles basic subsistence requirements with one’s social 
conscience seems bleak. But with some investigation, one can 
uncover a wide range of fulfilling career options outside the 
mainstream. This issue attempts to investigate these alterna- 
tive job opportunities. 

Establishment cynics will continue to await the ‘inevitable 
sell-out’. It’s up to us to prove them wrong. 

.joe Heath 

Dan Hogan 

Issue Co-ordinators 
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Imagine driving through the Guatemalan mountain 
side on a motorcycle. The scenery of northern Guatemala, 
a never ending series of piercing mountains under a clear 

blue sky, has left you breathless. 

Now imagine you’re Paul Carrick, a development 

worker whose travels have led him to Panama, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Liberia, Mali and half a dozen other 
countries before his 35th birthday. He is now not only a 
young but also a seasoned veteran. 

trativc costs under control," he 

by Theo Argitis 



The work, of course, is not all 
glory and beauty. Carrick will be 
the first one to tell you this, “unless 
you enjoy slums, hunger, poverty, 
and disease." It can also be dan- 
gerous. Carrick was working in 
Guatemala when conditions forced 
him to leave. “It was impossible to 
work anywhere. Five of my friends 
got decapitated there. My best 
friend was tortured to death. An- 
other doctor we helped escape to 
Honduras was eventually shot by 
the Honduran government,” he 
says. 

In 198 1 , Carrick was caught trav- 
elling during a coup in Liberia. 
“The number one rule duri ng a coup 
is to lay low. We broke all the rules, 
we had no choice, we didn’t have 
the time,” he says. They were even- 
tually arrested at a check-point 
with four co-conspirators of the 
coup, “slapped around” and de- 
tained. 

‘The day after my friend and I 
were released, the other four guys 
were shot,” he adds. 

Carrick has dozens of stories 
about snakes, scorpions, giant ants 
and exotic delicacies, but he ex- 



says. 

The volunteer Board of Directors 
of CAUSE, composed of 50 per 
cent women and 50 per cent men, 
arc friends with particular skills, 
such as accounting and managing. 

Only recently was the organiza- 
tion able to hire someone to do 
administrative work, and Carrick 
still docs quite a bit of iL “I write the 
mailing lists, am responsible for 
overseas policies and responsible 
for CAUSE’S organization. My 
wife and I decide what programs to 
work on and which countries to 
work in. I’m also the liaison for the 
organization when we have to deal 
with the Canadian government and 
other organizations, not to mention 
all the fund raising I have to do in 
churches and schools," he says. 

Not drawing a salary from 
CAUSE, Carrick works as a teacher 
at Champlain CEGEP in St. Lam- 
bert, a suburb of Montréal. He 
spends the summer months trav- 
elling for the organization. He is 
planning to quit his teaching job to 
work full-time with CAUSE, al- 
though in doing so he will be aban- 
doning the advantages of a teaching 
position. 



Paul Carrick (In white) 

Carrick got his first development 
experience working with Food for 
the Country, a NGO based in Van- 
couver. His first assignment in- 
volved photo-journalism in Haiti 
documenting the group’s work and 
evaluating their programs. 

This was the turning point of his 
career. “I was exposed to a whole 
different world thatl had never seen 
before,” he says. “I found the pi ight 
of the Third World so terribly seri- 
ous that it became my life’s work." 

CAUSE-Canada was founded in 
1984 . “I was getting letters from the 
people I had worked with in Af- 
rica," says Carrick. “From our per- 
spective there’s a lot of NGOs in 
this country, but from the African’s 
perspective, there aren’t enough.” 

Carrick is critical of the acadcm ic 
approach to development. “You 
can get a degree in development 
studies, get on a plane to Buenos 
Aires and then not be capable of 
getting a taxi when you get out of 
the airport,” he says. 

Carrick also has reservations 
about government aid agencies. 
NGOs encounter many difficulties 
obtaining federal funding. Carrick 
strongly criticizes the Canadian 
International Development 
Agency (CIDA) for not adequately 
supporting the non-governmental 
organizations. 

Multi-lateral and bi-lateral (gov- 
ernment to government) aid consti- 
tutes over 80 per cent of CIDA’s 
budget. “Less than 20 per cent of 
total aid comes to (NGOs),” he 
says. According to Carrick, NGOs 
are more efficient than the multi 



Development workshops 



Paul Carrick (in white) 
plains that it takes a strong commit- 
ment to social responsibility to 
become a development worker, not 
Indiana Jones skills. 

Paul and Beverly Carrick arc the 
co-founders of CAUSE-Canada, 
an infant non-governmental or- 
ganization (NGO) which after only 
three years boasts a budget of 
$250,000, dozens of volunteers and 
paid staff throughout the world. 

They ran the organization from 
their home until this spring when 
they were able to afford a down- 
town office. “We first had to build 
the organization and keep adminis- 



by J. Peter Nixon 

Popular education and develop- 
ment issues come together this 
week as McGill Crossroads 
presents Development Is..., a series 
of participatory workshops being 
held at the Centre for Developing 
Area Studies. 

The five workshops, being held 
Monday and Thursday evenings 
over the next three weeks, arc in- 
tended to increase people’s aware- 
ness of development issues/ 

“What we’re looking for is a 
group of fifteen to twenty people to 
attend all five workshops. We want 
to get some constructive thinking 
going on with the eventual goal of 
engaging in concrete action," said 
Crossroads organizer Samantha^ 
Slade. 

The workshop topics range from 
the theoretical, where participants . 
try to come to a group definition of 
development, to the more practical, 
where participants rolcplay actual 
case studies to understand how ex- 
isting development projects work. 
The final workshop will look at 
military and development research 
at McGill and the University’s pri- 
orities in these areas. 

“Thcrc’scurrcntlyalotofintcrest 
in development at McGill," said 
Slade. “There arc at least five stu- 
dent groups involved in develop- 
ment education, there’s thccreation 
of the Developing Areas Studies 
minor next year, and there’s the 



Says Carrick, “I like teaching 
because I’m able to make a turn- 
around in people’s thinking. I want 
to get the students to entertain the 
idea of different options and poli- 
cies. It’s importanlbccausc somcof 
my students will take positions in 
industry and government.” 

Many of Carrick’s students have 
enthusiastically rallied behind his 
causes. His projects arc covered in 
the campus newspaper, and there 
are numerous fund raising cam- 
paigns at the CEGEP which have 
raised thousands of dollars every 
year for CAUSE. 



and bi— lateral projects, and should . Centre for Developing Area Stud- 
rcccivc increased funding. 

“We reach the poorest of the 
poor,” he explains. “We can’t build 
railroad infrastructure, huge dams, 
or airports, but we really help the 
majority of the people. Govern- 
ments like to help other govern- 
ments, and these governments like 
to help people in the cities.” 

Carrick also questions the valid- 



les. 

“Issues of development are be- 
coming more and more pressing 
internationally and it’s important 
that people become more aware of 
them. Although McGill has shown 
some committment to these issues, 
that committment has been some- 
what factionalized and disorgan- 
ized. We’re hoping that these work- 



ity of bi-lateral aid. CIDA offers shops can help to direct our cncr- 
Third World governments aid as- gics in the right direction," she said. 



suming they represent the majority 
of the people and will spend this 
money accordingly. But, as Carrick 

continued on page 14 



The Developmentls... workshops 
were developed by Canadian Uni- 
versity Service Overseas (CUSO), 
a non-govcmmental organization 



that links its overseas work in de- 
velopment with education at home. 

It has also tried to set up joint devel- 
opment projects between Canadi- 
ans and people in the Third World. 
They hope to promote the idea that 
development is not just something 
that happens ‘elsewhere’ but some- 
thing that is needed in Canada as 
well. 

CUSO animator Chris Cavanagh, 
a Montréal popular educator, is fa- 
cilitating the five workshops for 
Crossroads. He is particularly ex- 
cited about the process that CUSO 
uses for such workshops. 

“It’s a very participatory ap- 
proach, based on the kind of popu- 
lar education techniques that have 
been coming out of Latin Amer- 
ica," said Cavanagh. 

“Popular Education respects the 
experience of the learner. Everyone 
comes to a workshop like this with 
different experiences, in this case 
different conceptions of develop- 
ment. We spend time exchanging 
and analyzing these experiences so 
that we can learn from each oilier 
rather than having some ‘expert’ 
lecture to us for an hour." 

Cavanagh is extremely critical of 
traditional education techniques. 
“It’s been my experience that uni- 
versity students arc more talked at 
than anything else. It’s the banking 
model of education. Students arc 
seen as empty accounts that have to 
be filled with the knowledge of the 
professor." 

‘The role of the animator in 
Popular Education is fundamen- 
tally different from the roles of 
teacher or professor in traditional 
education. The animator isn't there 
to lecture at you. Their role is to 
create an environment where 
people learn for themselves... the 
process is designed to empower the 
'learner,” said Cavanagh. 

The first workshop is being held 
tonight at 19hOO at the Centre for 
Developing Area Studies, 3715 
Peel Street. The participation fee 
for all five workshops is $5.00. 
More information is available from 
McGill Crossroads at 274-8862. 



Non-governmental 

development 
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Alternative 
jobs fair at 

MIT 



Every year , the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (MIT) invites top Fortune 500 com- 
panies to come and recruit many of its highly tal- 
ented science and engineering graduates. What 
they find are employment opportunities with large 
corporations including some of the biggest de- 
fence contractors in the U.S. — Hughs , General 
Electric and General Dynamic to name a few. 
Smaller innovative high-tech companies , non- 
profit organizations and government agencies are 
almost never represented. 

Until recently, MIT graduates were exposed to 
very few other career options. Companies are 
usually charged thousands of dollars to recruit at 
MIT's official Career Day. Since smaller compa- 
nies cannot afford these large fees, they are auto- 
matically excluded. 



by Dan Hogan 

In 1985, the MIT Student 
Pugwash Chapter set out to change 
this by organizing the first annual 
Alternative Jobs Fair. Over 40 
employers from small, non-de- 
fence related companies, non- 
profit organizations, government 
agencies and consulting firms arc 
represented at such fairs. Last year, 
ovcr700 students attended die vari- 
ous display sessions, on-the-spot 
interviews and workshops. 



According to MIT Student 
Pugwash Coordinator Caroline 
Lee, one of the most successful 
parts of the fair was the scries of 
workshops given by MIT alumni 
who have found jobs in socially 
responsible fields. “By showing 
students that MIT graduates can 
find satisfying non-defence ca- 
reers,” she said, “the alumni serve 
as positive rolc'modcls for budding 
scientists and engineers.” 

Students arc not only encouraged 
to look for alternative employ- 
ment— they often find it right at die 
fair. A computerized listing of all 
participants offering jobs, includ- 
ing job qualificadons and descrip- 
tions, helps lead a student to a pro- 



spective employer. Often an em- 
ployer can conduct a closed inter- 
view with die student the same day. 

Since 30 percent of MIT's under- 
graduates arc in electrical engineer- 
ing alone (as compared to 3 per cent 
in die all the humanities), many of 
the jobs at the fair arc geared to- 
wards scientific and technical 
work. “What most of the smaller 
companies arc looking for," said 
Lee, “is the ability to apply knowl- 
edge to a wide variety of practical 
problems.” 

One environmental consuldng 
firm — Harris, Miller, Miller and 
Hanson, Inc. (Massachusetts) — 
was at the fair last year seeking 
graduates with both technical back- 
ground and an ability to communi- 
cate with die general public. A 
public policy analysis group — ICF 
Incorporated (Washington, 
D.C.)— was advertising to hire stu- 
dents widi majors in fields ranging 
from toxicology to economics. And 
NOVA Technology Corporadon 
(Massachusetts) — a manufacturer 
of bio-medical and agricultural 
instruments — was posting posi- 
tions for diosc with biological and 
engineering training. 

Many non-profit organizations 
with social concerns were also rep- 
resented at last year's fair. High 
Technology Professionals for 
Peace (Massachusetts) offered as- 
sistance to graduates seeking non- 
defence jobs. Public Interest Re- 
search Groups were offering sev- 
eral “entry level positions” for 



diosc interested in working on vari- 
ous environmental and consumer 
rights projects. And New Tran- 
sCcntury Foundation (Washing- 
ton, D.C.), which publishes the bi- 
mondily Job Opportunities Bulle- 
tin, was helping match individuals 
to various domestic and interna- 
tional development groups. 

Both students and employers 
were generally pleased with die 
Alternative Jobs Fair, according to 
Lee. “The surveys we got back 
indicated that die fair was not only 
a consciousness raising experience 
but also a useful tool,” she said. 
“Our strongest support came from 
die MIT alumni who participated in 
die displays and workshops.” 

Odicr univcrsidcs arc starting 
theirown Altcmadvc Jobs Fairs. In 
die U.S., Cornell and Berkeley 
have recently had dicir first fairs. 
ThcClaremont Colleges in Califor- 
nia will soon have one as well. 

In Canada, the only university so 
far to have an alternative jobs fair 
has been McGill. Last year, McGill 
Student Pugwash held an “Allcma- 
dvc Working Opportunities Day" 
which attracted several hundred 
students. Environmental consult- 



ing firms such as Paul Wilkinson & 
Associates and Sanivan Intema- 
donal, and development groups 
such as Canadian University Stu- 
dents Overseas (CUSO) were 
among the participants. 

In response to die growing popu- 
larity of Alternative Jobs Fairs, 
Student Pugwash U.S. (SP-USA) 
has established a new Careers 
Wing. “Our goal is to help students 
find jobs dial arc not always easy to 
find," said Stephen Krctzmann, 
Chapter Coordinator of SP-USA. 

The Technology and Society In- 
ternship Directory is their first 
publication, listing mainly non- 
profit organizations in the Wash- 
ington, D.C. area who offer volun- 
teers summer positions. About 100 
groups involved in such issues as 
defence and amts control, public 
health and safety, consumer rights 
and environmental protccdon arc 
listed. Interns arc usually paid a 
small stipend covering living ex- 
penses. 

“Internships offer students real 
world learning experiences in so- 
cially responsible work dial dicy 
can’t lcam in die normal academic 

environment," said Krctzmann. 
“The Directory serves as a net- 
working tool which students in bodi 
the sciences and arts can use." 

For those interested in obtaining 
a copy of Out Technology and Soci- 
ety Internship Directory, write to: 
Student Pugwash U.SA., 1658 R 
Street NW., Suite 32, Washington, 
D.C., 20009; or phone: (202) 328- 
6555. 





EVIRY NIGHT 
9- 10 PM 
DRAFT8SHOC ‘R 
SPECIALS 



MONDAY NIGHT 
HOCKEY-FOOTBALL. ON 
GIANT SCREEN 
(Chicken wing, sse ooch) 



SUNDAY THRU THURSDAY 
STUDENT DISCOUNT I0X 
(Eicept on ipocloli) 



THE BEST 
IN 

LIVE ROCK à ROLL 
FRIDAY -SATURDAY 
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SpectaC thanks to 
ennlfer August, Nanse XreCamt 
Jeanne Irtbane, Dan Hogan 
and Joe Heath 
for toss of steep 
and great suffering 



Over 2ÛOJDOO graduates recommend 

Young Drivers of Canada 

Training centres coast to coast 



SALON DE 
COIFFURE JOVEN 

Elle el Lui 

SUPER SPECIAL 



WOMEN 

Cut, blow-dry, 
& shampoo 



Including shampoo, cut, 
styling, rinse, mousse, streaks: 



Cut, blow-dry, 
& shampoo 



425 deMaisonneuve West • 844-7748 



Welcome students, professors i personei 



COOP 

McGILL 



1118 Ste-Catherine Street West, suite 405 
(near Peel Metro) 



Montreal's fun food restaurant & bar 

2080 Aylmer 288-9272 

Open 11 :30am - 3am M-F, 5pm - 3am S-S 



QPIRG Organizing Club presents: 

Quebec Public Interest Research Group Orcanmn* Club 



PHIL EDMONSTON 



Author of: 

Lemon Aid, The Art of Complaining and 
The Used Car Buyer's Guide 

speaking on: 



ENGIN 

BL - . 



VE8B 



McConnell engineering building 

MONDAY TO FRIDAY 
k -iàs JANUARY 25th to 29th 



Many prizes, Including: 
a $1,700 computer 
a 35mm camera 
3 HP-15 calculators 
many vouchers 
featuring yogurt and bagels 



BLOOD SUPPLIES ARE 
EXTREMELY LOW 

3 COME AND SAVE LIVES 



sponsored by 



•xxzz 

*YAI MVM n n k 



_nSucivfln 

^’lUNSuRn techn ologies 

*<■9 PtRéM 



COFIQ 

Coalition dos facultés 
d'Ingénloilo du Québec 



THIS SUMMER 
25 STUDENTS WILL 
EARN $8,000 - $10,000 
RUNNING THEIR 
OWN BUSINESS! 



EARN $8,000 - $10,000 FROM MAY TO AUGUST 
RECEIVE SALES AND MARKETING TRAINING 
RECRUIT & MANAGE YOU OWN SALES TEAM 
GAIN SOLID BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 



A SPECIAL OPPORTU- 
NITY FOR SPECIAL 
PEOPLE. If you’re ambi- 
tious, competent and believe 
in yourself, we want to talk 
to you. Become an entrc- 
pcncur! 

THIS SUMMER Student 
Supplies will be hiring 25 
managers to work in Ontario 
and Montreal. If accepted, 
you will be thoroughly 
trained in selling, recruiting 
and marketing skills. You'll 
receive extensive adminis- 
trative support from our 
Toronto Head Office. You 
will carry such brand name 
products as Reynolds Alu- 



minum Foil, Kleenex and 
Delscy Bathroom Tissue. 
Student Supplies has sup- 
plied 50,000 households 
from Ontario to Montreal for 
7 years. 

I 

SET YOUR OWN OBJEC- 
TIVES. Learn how to man- 
age people. And experience 
the joys and satisfaction of 
running your own show. 

LETS MEET AND TALK! 
Representatives from Stu-. 
dent Supplies will be ready 
to answer your questions 
and take applications. It's a 
special opportunity. Don't 
miss it! 



= NEXT SEMINAR = 
Thursday, 28 January 1988, 
Holiday Inn - Place Dupuis 
1415 St-Hubert Street 
(cr. Ste-Catherine) 

The Rupert Room, 4th floor. 

]= Seminar Times: =j| 
2:00 pm 
3:30 pm 
& 5:00 pm 

STUDENT 

SUPPLIES 

LTD. 

(416) 470-6666 



STUDENTS AS ACTIVE 
CITIZENS AND CONSUMERS 



861 



4044 











Crimes against 

NATURE 



“It is unfortunate that some professions in this 
country hold all the power. If you are familiar with 
the legal system, you have an advantage over other 
people. Law is a tool. Learn the basics, and you can 
apply it to a socially useful purpose. There aren’t 
many socially conscious lawyers in tax law, but if 
someone wanted to, they could turn this country’s 
tax system around.” 



by Megan Parry 

Paul Joffc has channeled his con- 
ventional legal education into an 
area which reflects his own social 
concerns. For the past 14 years he 
has been working as an environ- 
mental lawyer for native and Indian 
groups. 

Franklin Gcrtlcr, another envi- 
ronmental lawyer, has just joined 
one of Montreal's oldest estab- 
lished law firms. But this hits not 
robbed him of his social con- 
science. 

Both consider law an effective 
means of bringing about social 
change. 



Consulting the environment 



by Megan Parry 
Paul Wilkinson is an environ- 
mental consultant trying to re- 
store the human clement to a pro- 
fession almost completely domi- 
nated by scientific concerns. 
"Science is important, but the 
environmentalist has to remem- 
ber that the environment is for 
people” he says. 

He works with small Native 
groups who “don’t have the back- 
ground education or training to 
provide their own lawyers and 
specialists to solve, their prob- 
lems.” 

Wilkinson describes himself as 
a “qualified generalist.” With an 
educational background in an- 
thropology, wildlife biology and 
experimental agriculture he is 
able to get Native groups in touch 
with the right specialists, and then 
supervise and evaluate the work 
of these professionals. 

The job of an environmental 
consultant is to predict the impact 
on the environment of any action, 
dclcminc the significance of this 
impact, evaluate alternatives and 
select a .favoured alternative. 
They are usually hired by major 
corporations in accordance with 
the Québec Environmental 
Equality Act. 

Although there is an increasing 
number of checks and balances 
on the quality of work done by 
environmental consultants hired 



by large corporations (their work 
has to be verified by other ex- 
perts), they arc dependent for 
their livelihood on the patronage 
of their employers. For some 
observers this raises the question 
of professional integrity. 

Wilkinson distances his work 
from that of large consulting 
firms. He hies to make his serv- 
ices accessible to disadvantaged 
groups. “I work in a very simple 
way,” he says. “I don’t have a 
fancy office or a S600 suit. Ulti- 
mately it’s the customer who 
pays forthaL I’m not trying to sell 
anything other than the quality of 
research I can provide." 

If Wilkinson needs technical 
assistance for a special project, 
he usually hires graduate stu- 
dents. ‘They desperately need 
the money and the job experi- 
ence,” explains Wilkinson. 
“They arc hard working and very 
well qualified." 

Wilkinson advises any stu- 
dents interested in a career along 
these lines that“lhis work lakes a I 
lot of luck. But you have to 
manufacture that luck for your- 
self. Don’t think that mailing out 
a CV is cnoughJTherc’s a lot of 
legwork involved in making 
contacts. But there arc a lot of 
students out there looking for 
alternative employment who arc 
interested in more than just mak- 
ing money." 



and us effect on Canada’s Native 
peoples. 

Environmental law is a relatively 
new field in Québec. “It’s going to 
take a long time for environmental 
law to become established in this 
province,” says Gcrtlcr. "This kind 
of work is not as common in 
Québec as it is Ontario. Q uébec is 



Both Joffc and Gcrtlcr define 
“environmental" in increasingly 
broad terms. According to Joffc, 
the issue is no longer simply a 
matter of air and water pollution. 
He defined environmental pollu- 
tion as "anything that affects the 
quality of life on earth." Joffc be- 
lieves the military is one of the 
environment’s worst offenders. 

Joffc also claims that economic 
development is an important influ- 
ence on environmental issues. He 
has worked to secure Aboriginal 
Rights in the Constitution, and is 
now looking at the Free Trade 
agreement with the United States, 




i 



poorer, there’s not as much money 
around. Not many national and in- 
ternational organizations have their 
offices here.” 

Gcrtlcr claims most environ- 
mental lawyers have to teach to 
make a living. "I don’t know of 
many environmental lawyers who 
aren’t professors.” Although 
Gcrtlcr docs not teach, Joffc taught 
with the department of Continuing 
Education at McGill for eight 
years. 

‘There arc very few ‘environ- 
mental’ jobs out there," said Joffc. 
“You have to look for the issues' 
yourself, and use your ingenuity 
and intelligence in a manner that 
best serves the public. In a new field 
such as this, one is always forced to 
be creative. The only limits arc 
those you set yourself." 

Despite these limits, both lawyers 
say that funds are available. But the 
money docs not come from conven- 
tional sources. “You have to find 
funding yoursclf,’’said Joffc. “Un- 
like most jobs, you can’t take your 
salary for granted. It’s a lot more 
work, but it’s worth it.” Joffc pro- 
vides Native groups with access to 
funds which, because of govern- 
ment legislation or past treaty né- 
gociations, arc rightfully theirs. If 
sufficient funds can’t be found, 
Joffc works for free. 



Environmental jobs arc available 
through the government, but ac- 
cording to Joffc, die most socially 
effective arc ususally outside the 
public sector. Joffc frequendy finds 
himself in conflict widi govern- 
ment interests during his batdes for 
Native rights. 

According to both lawyers, their 
moral integrity was put to the lest 
during law school. "Law school is 
not a pleasant experience for any- 
one widi a social conscience," said 
Joffc. “There's a lot of pressure to 
conform, to be mediocre, to serve 
those who arc well-off, those who 
least need your services.” Joffe 
attended McGill law school in the 
1960s. Sporting cut-offs and long 
hair, when the norm was a suit and 
tie, he was ostracised by his fellow 
classmates and asked repeatedly to 
cut his hair. 

Gcrtlcr agrees that it is hard not to 
compromise ideals. He advises 
students to “slay involved in your 
local community. Seek out other 
students, create for yourself a circle 
which reinforces your ideas on how 
diings should be.” 

“People going into law school 
should never lose dicir sense of 
outrage, said Joffc. “They should 
learn to channel iL” Joffc believes 
law school is necessary for learning 
the basics of law, which can later be 



sues, “one’s attitude towards law is 
the most important factor." 

But it is hard to accomplish any- 
thing alone. Joffc would like to sec 
die development of public interest 
law groups across Canada which, at 
die moment, arc non-cxistant. 
“This is going to lake a real effort,” 
he said. “There is no support for this 
kind of thing from the government. 
These groups should be 
self-supporting, and not have to 
wait for government funding. Envi- 
ronmental issues arc extremely 
important, and arc die most ne- 
glected by governments. Only as a 
group can we force the government 
to deal with these issues." Several 
groups already exist, such as the 
Canadian Environmental Law As- 
sociation, Friends of the Earth, 
Lawyers for Responsibility, and in 
Québec, la Fédération pour la Con- 
servation dc la Nature. 

The gains in this profession arc 
small. According to Gcrdcr, “if you 
get too goal oriented, you can be 
very disappointed. All we can hope 
to do is to effect gradual change in 
our society.” 

According to Joffc, the determi- 
nation necessary for entering the 
profession has to be maintained 
throughout. It is a constant uphill 
battle, but Joffc believes “Nothing 
is impossible.” 
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oncerti over social issues is often difficult to 
reconcile with the requirements of the 
workplace . Faced with the prospects of unemployment, 
many university graduates take the first job available', 
But with a little more legwork, it is possible to find stable 
employment in a variety of progressive organizations 



You might begin your search for an 
alternative career at the Canada Em 
ployment Centre on campus. The 
Centre compiles lists of job opportuni 
lies as a service for full-time or 



recently graduated McGill students. 



But according Receptionist Norman 



Moreau, Wc wouldn’t have them 



(social change jobs) under any specific 
heading." The list of categories for em- 
ployment opportunities at the Centre 
includes manufacturing, banking and 
finance, chemical and pharmaceuticals, 
mining, petrochemical, utilities and 



retail. 

If your next stop is the McGill 
Counselling Service, the trip may 



prove more successful. Along with the 
usual books and guides for careers in 
law, engineering, insurance, architec- 
ture, industry and business, their 
library contains some helpful and 
inspiring books. The now-famous 
What Color is Your Parachute, by 
Richard Nelson Bolles, is on the shelf 
in both French and English. Stewart 
Brand, one of the editors of The Next 
Whole Earth Catalog, said that, “In a 
domain positively viscous with lame 
books, this perennial best-seller has no 
serious competition.” According to 
Brand, the book contains “sound, 



detailed advice” in such chapters as 
“Job-Hunting" and “You Can Do It. 



Other helpful books include The 
Student Entrepreneur's Book: How to 
start and run your own part time small 
business, by Brett Kingslonc, Take the 
to creativity and get off your dead 



p 

r 



In 1970, while speaking to students at the University of 
Oregon, consumer rights advocate Ralph Nader sponta- 
neously scheduled a meeting to discuss students and 
social change. Five hundred people showed up, and a 
unique organization was founded, based on the ideas 
they provided — a student directed and student funded 
organization that would hire lawyers, scientists, organiz- 
ers and other professionals to assist students in re- 
searching and articulating their concerns. 



by Duff Conaclier 



This type of organization has come 
to be known as a P1RG, or Public ' 
Interest Research Group. Since 1970, 
_PlRGs have been established all 30 
schools in 25 states in the U.S., and 
eight in Ontario and British Columbia. 
Together they form the largest coordi- 
nated student organization ever. PIRGs 
not only provide a practical and 
effective outlet for student concerns, 
they provide employment to many 
students and professionals in public f 
interest careers. 

In the United States, more than 350 
professionals arc employed by student 
PIRGs. New York PIRG alone has a 
staff of about 125 full-time paid 
employees. With funding provided by 
students on about 20 campuses and 
40,000 community members, die 



end, a slim volume by David Campbell 
and Working Free: practical alterna 
lives to the 9 to 5 job by John Apple 
gath, which includes a chapter on 
“Research and Resource Information." 

If these books aren’t particularly 
inspiring, the library also has Stud 
Tcrkcl’s Working: People Talk About 
Wluit They Do All Day and How They 
Feel About What They Do. Published 



in 1972, this book has been called “an 



extraordinary mosaic of American 



work and life,” and offers ample 
evidence to back up the old adage: “Do 
what you want to do, as long as you’re 
happy.” 



Problably the most interesting 
Canadian publication is Connexions. In 
1975, the Toronto organization, 
‘Connexions’ began publishing a 
quarterly magazine that provided an 
index of employment opportunities in 
progressive organizations. The 
magazine dealt with one area of social 
concern each quarter, and listed groups 
across Canada working on the issue. 
But in the last two years, this index 



was dropped. Though the magazine 
still exists, with 900 subscribers and a 



circulation of 1500, it now focuses on 
reviews and summaries of new 
publications on social justice issues, 
how-to-articles on organizing and 
includes a calendar of major upcoming 
conferences. 

The group listings arc now covered 
by The Connexions Directory of 
Canadian Organizations for Social 
Justice, a 160-page book first pub- 
’ -d in 1987. Based on a survey of 
~ nada, the directory 



ottered to students. Paul DiPictro, a 
graduate of the University of Connct- 
icut, is currently working at a PIRG in 
Massachuscts. "After my research 
internship in the Fall of 1985, 1 had to 
try my hand at lobbying,” he said. “In 
the Fall I researched the hazardous 
waste dumps in Conncticut, and in the 
Spring semester I took my concerns to 
the legislature. I have really been 
inspired as far as what students arc 
capable of doing while they arc in 
school.” 



organization has an annual budget ol 
about $2.5 million. 

In Canada, PIRGs at six schools in 
Ontario employ a total of 16 people, . 
and two schools in B.C. each employ 
one staff person. Staff arc hired to do 
legal work, lobbying, environmental 
and special issues research, community 
organizing and research report publica- 
tion. They also act as advisors, 
working closely with students to 
develop their research, communication 
and organizing skills. As with most 
social service organizations,- salaries 
arc in the “public interest” range or 
$8000 to S20 OOP a year. 

Many students begin working with a 
PIRG after spending their university 
years completing PIRG research 
projects, serving on the PIRG student 
Board of Directors and participating in 
the numerous internship programs 



S. 






fra 



BY DUFF C 



includes a short description, the 



services they provide and a statement 



of the groups’ organizational goals. 



Connexions Coordinator Ulli Dicmcr 



said, “Among the things we ask the 
organizations for is a contact person bn 
their staff, and the size of their staff 



to give people a sense of the groups 



He said Connexions has found that 



in dealing with information we see 



two types of problems. One is people 
not being able to get the information 
they need, the other is that people are 
overwhelmed with trying to sift 
through a mass of information.” 
According to Dicmcr, the directory is 
designed to help people “get down to 
what they actually want to do." It 
lists 1500 groups in 12 chapters, 
divided into issue areas including arts, 
media and culture; economy, poverty ’ 
and work; environment; health; 



women; peace; and international 



development. The directory also 
includes three indices, listing groups 
by name, place and keyword. TWo 



appendices list 40 oi 
social change group 
dian alternative peri 
Unfortunately, the 
generally available! 
can be obtained by ; 
for $17.95 to Conne 
St. West, Toronto, I 
zinc subscriptions (! 
also include a copy 



,and 



At British Columbia PIRG, and at 
many state PIRGs, students work as 
volunteers, as interns, and in work- 
study programs integrated with their 
courses. BCPIRG has set up an 
internship program for students in the 
co-op journalism program at the 
University of Victoria— one student 
per semester works for BCPIRG in the 
press gallery of the provincial legisla- 
ture, writing news stories for the B.C. 
student newspapers. Several PIRGs in 
the U.S. have established programs in 
which students do a PIRG project for 
, academic credit in their area of study. 

Summer PIRG internships provide 
even more diverse job opportunities for 
students, offering political experience, 
a chance to do issues work, fundraising 
and an opportunity to work for social 
change. As Steve Johnson, a Univer- 
sity of Michigan student, said, 
“Through my job with PIRGIM (PIRG 
in Michigan) last summer, I taught 
people about a stronger Federal 



Supcrlund to clean up toxic waste, 
about how they could influence • 
Congress’ vote on the issue. This 
winter, both houses of Congress passée 
a stronger Superfund bill. Where else 
can I have that kind of impact?” 

Although there are few job openings 
at Canadian PIRGs, compared to the 
more extensive American network, 
opportunities still exist for summer 
internships, work study programs and 
full-time positions. 

In the U.S., numerous PIRGs have 
joined forces to form The Fund for • 
Public Interest Research in Boston. ’ 
The organization helps coordinate 
door-lo-dopr canvasses in many states, 
as well as organizing national cam- 
paigns like the 1985 National Campjgn 
Against Hunger. Full-time positions as 
canvassers and telephone outreach 
directors, chapter and campaign 
organizers, administrative staff and 
project coordinators arc available 
through the Fund. 

According to Gina Collins, Campus 
Programs Coordinator for New Jersey 
PIRG, “(PIRGs) provide two tilings 
college students just don’t find 
elsewhere. First: wc challenge students 
to devote themselves to making thç 
world a better place. Second: wc teach 
the concrete skills necessary for the 
task.” This is die basic job description 
of any PIRG employee. It is also a 
unique form of work experience many 
former PIRG employees have taken 
with them to oilier jobs in the “public 
interest.” - • - 
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central clearinghouse of social change 
jobs. We list jobs in a whole range of 
areas — arms control, human rights, 
public interest law, consumer advo- 
cacy, women’s issues — everything 
from small community groups to large 
unions. We also list the whole range of 
jobs, from entry level to executive 
positions.” 



Over 100 jobs arc listed each issue, 
divided into five regional sections: the 
South, West, Midwest, East and 
Washington, D.C. “Community Jobs is 
the only publication that makes social 
change and socially responsible work 
rcadilv available to people," said 
Warner, tne taDloid is available to 
individuals for $12 U.S. a year ($9 
U.S. for six months), to non-profit 
organizations for $15 U.S./ycar and to 
institutions for $30 U.S./year. Send 
your cheque to Community Jobs, Box 
C, 1516 P St., Washington, D.C. 
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Also available in the United States is 
Good Works: A Guide to Careers in 
Social C’^.tge. The guide is produced dye, or shuffling inconsequential houses, training schools and organiza- 

by Ralph Nader’s Center for Study of papers... There arc positions that lions that provide training for citizen 

Responsive Law and is now in its third encourage people to be primary human activists. Good Works can be obtained 

edition. Richard Bollcs called it "A beings, not secondary persons who by sending a cheque for $16.50 U.S. 

marvelous starting point for those who have to prostrate themselves before the 

want jobs that give enjoyment and imperatives of corporate or govern- ■ — ■ = 



ided other Cana- 
luding the guide to 
ps in Ontario put 
■nvironmcnl 
tory of Canadian 
t out by the 
m Social Devclop- 
1 Parallelogram, 
id artist’s organiza- 
icial change, pul 

89 College Sl, (young people) should sec that there The 271-page guide, edited by Joan 
are positions whose essence includes Anzalone, lists 600 social change 
c United States, the right, if not the duty, to take their organizations that cover 25 fields of 

lurccs arc available, conscience to 'work every day. interest, includes profiles of 12 people 

s the Washington, “In Good Works, there arc openings in social change careers and indices 
y tabloid Comma- for people who want to work the listing groups by geographical location 

nationwide listing frontiers of a just society, who want to and topic. A resources section lists 120 

ble jobs and be such a society’s pioneers in foresee- books that “many people have found . 

circulation of 3000 ing and forestalling abuses while helpful in explaining the nature and 

0 000, Community inventing a future in pursuit of genuine scope of some of the issues this 

ibution in libraries, happiness. There arc no opportunités in country (U.S.) confronts today and has 

taff member at this volume for marketing underarm confronted in the past," It also lists 

lid, “We are the deodorants, promoting a chemical food umbrella organizations, clcaring- 
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$24.95 U.S. plus $2 U.S. for postage 
and handling to P.O. Box 6767, Santa 
Barbara, California 93160. 

While waiting for one or more of 



These are positions that encourage people to be primary 
human beings, not secondary persons who have to pros- 
• trate themselves before corporate or governmental 

managers 



for paperback and $25.00 U.S. for 
hardcover plus $1.50 U.S. for postage 
and handling to Dembner Books, 80 
8th Ave., New York, NY 1001 1. 

One final resource is the Whole 
Again Resource Guide, published by 
SourccNct. This 360-page guide lists 
mainly U.S. organizations, but includes 
a few Canadian groups. It is available 
from SourccNct by sendings check for 



these guides to arrive in the mail, 
finding work in a social change group 
may seem an agonizing process. But 
the alternative of waiting for retirement 
in a dead-end job that dulls your 
interest and creativity seems a much 
more formidable task. 
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Publishing in the post-literate age 



Barbara Grier runs Naiad Press. Founded in 1973, it now 
has over 100 books in print, sixteen in the last year. But it was 
only in 1982 that Grier was able to quit herfull-time job and 
draw a salary from the publishing company. 

She cried steadily for a week afterwards, not because she 
was sorry to quit, but out of fear. Late in life, she was risk- 
ing all security and hopes for a reasonable pension on one 
of the more unpredictable ventures — publishing. 

scribes publishing as “the most 



by Jeanne Iribarne 

In Canada, where even the largest 
publishing house is small by inter- 
national standards, a press that has 
one hundred titles to its credit is 
considered well-established. And 
some of the most innovative and al- 
ternative productions come out of 
presses as small, or smaller than 
this. 

Dimitri Roussopoulos of 
Montréal's Black Rose Books de- 




undcr-rcnumcrated industry." The 
biggest problem in Canada, he says, 
is distribution, coupled with 
Canada’s small share of its own 
domestic market. 

“If given a fair chance, our books 
do very wcl 1. B u t getting fair play in 
Canada is very difficult because 
Canadian publishers control only 
between 15 and 20 per cent of the 
market," he says. 

Counted in this total arc those 
books put out by "branch plants” — 
subsidiaries of large international 
publishing companies, like Pen- 
guin Books. So only a very small 
segment of the market belongs to 
exclusively Canadian projects. . 

Alternative press used to be 
called ‘underground’ press in the 
1960s. Now, in our functionally 
post-literate society, the label in- 
cludes publications of a literary, 
scholarly, experimental or highly 
specialized nature. 



Distribution 

For independent presses, finding 
a reliable distributor solves half the 
headaches of publishing. Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press (UofTP), is by 
far the largest distributer of inde- 
pendent publications in Canada, 
handling Black Rose Books, 
Véhicule Press, Tundra Books and 
McGill-Quccn’s University Press, 
among many others. 

When McGill-Quccn’s was 
close to dissolving due to misman- 
agement, UolTP stepped in to as- 
sist, handling marketing, produc- 
tion and some editing. Now that 
McGill-Quccn’s is back on its feel 
and expanding, UTP handles only 
the distribution. 

Black Rose Books was invited by 
UofTP into its distribution circuit. 
Roussopoulos attributes the invita- 
tion to two things: establishing 
B lack Rose as a repu table publ ishcr 
and maintaining a high profile in 
the national Association of Cana- 
dian Publishers (ACP), which has 
its head offices in Toronto. 

“UolTP has been very important 
as a distributer for independent 
publishers. They have taken on this 
job not only for noble reasons, they 
do make mancy from it, but they arc 
actually fulfilling a national need," 
said Roussopoulos. 
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Despite the difficulty of operat- 
ing in a market almost completely 
dominated by American publica-. 
lions, Canadian presses arc assisted 
by a unique system of subsidies. 
The bulk of this support comes in 
the form of Canada Council grants, 
although there is also funding avail- 
able at the provincial level. Ini- 
tially, individual proposals for 
publications are submitted and ju- 
ried. When a press becomes more 
established, it can apply for a block 
operations grant. 

Véhicule press, a publishing 
house specialzing in poetry, fiction 
and translation, received such a 
grant in 1979. 

“It by no means would keep me 
alive, but it makes the difference 
between surviving or not,” said 
Simon Dardick, who runs 
Véhicule. 



In return for distribution services, 
which include shipping, bookkeep- 
ing and invoicing, UofTP take 16 
per cent of the net sales. It is reluc- 
tant, however, to take on the small- 
est presses, because it is difficult to 
maintain a profit 
In order to solve this dilemma, the 
Literary Press Group (a sub-group 
of the ACP) negotiated a deal 
whereby 10ofits40 members were 
be taken on as a group. Véhicule 
press was among the 10. 

“In a sense, we have individual 
. contracts, but the deal means 10 
will go in all at once. What we 
(Véhicule) did is sweeten the deal 
by bringing some government 
grants with us,” said Dardick. 

Because the largest publishing 
houses in Canada, the ACP head 
offices and the largest distributer of 
independents are all located in 



Toronto, many have said out that 
Toronto is thescatofthcpublishing 
industry in Canada. 

Jill Smith of McGill-Quccn’s 
(formerly of UofTP), described her 
own journey from Montréal to 
Toronto and finally back again. 

“I’m a Montréalcr. I wanted to 
come back to Montréal. It’s taken 
10 years for the opportunity to 
come along. 

“In Canada, the biggest (distribu- 
tor of alternative press) is UolTP 
more or less. It’s not easy to get a 
job at UofTP and typically, like 
most university presses, it offers a 
lot of job security,” she said. 

Some publishers arc concerned 
about the cultural impact of having 
Toronto at the heart of the book 
trade. But Dardick claims proxim- 
ity to Toronto has little to do with a 
press’ success or failure. In 
Véhiculc’s case, the translations it 
docs from French to English arc 
facilitated by its location in 
Montréal. In addition, computeri- 
zation and the regional structure of 
ACP have, if anything, encouraged 
growth outside of Toronto. 

Selling those books 

Even if an independent press 
finds a distributer, marketing the 
books is up to its sales representa- 
tives. For universities, one sales- 
person will cover the territory for 
many publishers, scouting out the 
professors, curricula, course re- 
quirements and often libraries. 

As for bookstores, Roussopoulos 
said that usually it is only independ- 
ent or alternative bookstores that 
will stock Black Rose books. But 
since the demise of the Classics 
bookstore chain, the situation has 
gradually started to change, with 
some larger chains picking up the 
independent market 

Lawrence Boyle, of 
L’ Androgyne on St. Laurent, ex- 
plained why so few bookstores will 
stock alternative publications. 
“The bookstore industry isn’t a 
high profile industry, especially in 
Canada, because the book industry 
here is so very structured. There 
really isn’t much room for playing 
around. 

“UofTP or small presses will only 
offer 20 per cent of the cost as a 
discount for retailers (the 
bookstore’s profit), whereas larger 
publishers will offer 30-40 per 
cent. 20 per cent is suicide — be- 
cause out of this comes all the over- 
head,” he said. 

As an alternative bookstore, 
L’Androgyne survives primarily 
due to rapid turnover and its spe- 
cialization in gay, lesbian and femi- 
nist literature. Liberation Books, on 
theothcr hand, cannotsurvivcon its 
specialty alone— Third World lit- 
erature and political writings. 

“As a progressive, alternative 
source of information,” said Le- 
onard Wharwood of Liberation 
Books, “the bookstore isn’t really 
making money. So what we have to 
do is supplement it with other 
things. Sometimes it seems like a 
contradiction.” 



Getting In 

Like so many other sectors of the 
job market, getting hired in a pub- 
lishing firm is very difficult without 
work experience. “I’ve had people 
who have all sorts of academic 
degrees walk up to my door, who 
think writing and publishing would 
be a really good thing, but if they 
haven’t already done it, it’s hard to 
hire them,” said Dardick. 

Véhicule cannot afford a second 
full-time employee in addition to 
Dardick himself. As a result, he 
hires people on a freelance basis, 
with a specific job in mind. If he 
needs a Canadian Literature spe- 
cialist, .a designer, or a poetry edi- 
tor, he has a short list of freelance 
employees to call on. He explains 
that in small companies such as his, 
“the principals (manager/owner) 
do most of the editing.” 

Roussopolous tried to dispell 
some of the myths about publish- 
ing, saying, “There’s a whole ro- 
mantic perception of the world of 
publishing. Every English major 
and every Sociology major that can 
write or thinks (s)he can write 
wants to work in the world of pub- 
lishing.” 

Jill Smith was more practical in 
her advice: “If you want to go into 
publishing, go to Toronto or go to 
Banff.” Banff, she explained, has a 
School of Publishing with a high 
rate of graduate placement. But she 
is hesitant about Simon Fraser 
University’s* new undergraduate 
programme in publishing, saying 
the industry requires more 
hands-on training than many oth- 
ers. 

‘The trouble with Banff,” said 
Bardick, “is unfortunately the 
Catch-22 that you have to have 
some experience to get in.” Both' 
Dardick and Smith recommended 
putting in some hours, volunteer if 
necessary, at a good small press, 
just for the experience. 

“I think that there arc two main 
personalities in publishing. One is 
the editorial, who works with au- 
thors, copy-editing, someone who 
has the ability, it doesn’t matter 
what degree you have, to sec a 
whole project and to be able to 
organize it in their minds. 

‘The other is involved in promo- 
tion, slightly more outgoing, some- 
one who enjoys talking to people, 
who knows how to set up promo- 
tional material, like press releases 
and catalogues,” Dardick ex- 
plained. 

“It is in this second area that ev- 
eryone secs a lack in Canada. In 
sales, promotions, marketing and 
distribution — the nitty-gritty of 
publishing — there is a shortage of 
talented people. 

According to Smith, “In Canada 
there’s all this interest in making 
the book, in editing it, but there’s 
almost no interest in selling iL And 
that’s where they can really make 
money, in marketing.” 





Planning a 

freewheelin 

future 



K u oing whatyou want and getting paid 
for it — a wish shared by activists and 
(U choose)-uppies alike. Picture this : no boss, 
flexible hours, artistic/political integrity and your 
own toilet. Freelancing suggests the rugged indi 
vidualist, the noble savage, and some of the great 
est creative minds of our time. But clearly, ‘ you 
can’t always get what you want ’ and self-indul 
gcnce does not pay. A corporate, marketable 
commission offers greater monetary rewards than 
your local, politically correct, anarcho-groove en 
deavour. And then there’s the rent... 

by Don Rossiter lights in the simple wonders. 

Jared often takes jobs with large 
Freelancing then merely be- sportswear lines at production time, 
comes a career alternative. To be using his skill as a pattern-drafter, 
successful at it you still have to be He specializes in grandiose cou- 
answcrablc and marketable; it lure, articles that arc more opera 
makes many of the same profes- than soap, 
sional demands as ‘corporate’ life. Caidin Kelly has a different rca- 
Frcclancing is a workslylc choice, son for freelancing. For her, it was 
one that allows for many personal a start, “l>ccauscl really didn’t have 
freedoms, real integration of career enough experience to get a job. It 
and aspiration, and one particularly was a way to build-up experience, 
suited to those seeking experience confidence and clips. It’s also a 
and variety. great way to build up a network of 

“It gives me freedom, I’m not sources which can help you as staff, 
commitcd to a job,” explains Vcl- You’ll build up networks of people 
crow Ripper, an independent who know you and your work, 
film-maker and ’vidcographcr’. who’ll recommend you to others 
This opinion is echoed by Jared and provide job references. ” 
Young, a clothing designer, “I work Caillin, a former features writer 

for myself, I have a choice.” and columnist for The Gazette, 
Freelancing their skills allows indi- started writing for the University of 
viduals the opportunity to work on Toronto’sV / ar.w'/y newspaper. "I 
different projects, some for cash got my first paid piece largely on 
and some ‘for art’. tlte strength of a very critical letter 

“Video work pays my rent, but to the new editor of Miss Chatc- 
what I really want to do is make laine. I managed to pull $500 (then) 
feature film," said Vclcrow. “My for a piece on the burgeoning 
lastjobs have been very different. I women’s sport of ringette,” she 
just finished a rock video (SI 5/hr), recalls. 

did some aerial photography for an Luckily, the work kept coming, 
ad (S250/day), and created a com- Much of the initial worry about how 
cdy skit on video for a company the rent was going to be paid disap- 
staff party (S20/hr)." peared as she found more work, 

This is in addition to work on his "die impetus is if you don t work, 
latest opus, I'm happy, you're you’re going to starve 
happy , we’re all happy. Happy. Caidin says dicrc is little diffcr- 
llappy. Happy., a feature film cncc between writing freelance and 
being created under die auspices of working as a staff writer. Anyone 
the National Film Board of Canada who harbours romantic notions 
about a mute simpleton who dc- about freelancing should thin 

again," she says. In her view me 
demands arc me same. “You have 
to market your work, sell effec- 
tively and be professional. People 
have to want to pay you, you’ve got 
to build-up experience and credi- 
bility.” 



Freelancing is not something you 
should do “for fast money or fame, 
to get a job without 
self-motivation, or to solve imme- 
diate cash-flow problems," says 
Caitlin. 

She dismisses any suggesuon 
that freelancing allows greater ar- 
listic or political freedom. She sug- 
gests, diough, dial doing better 
paid, ‘more compromising’ mate- 
rial provides the financial freedom 
to carry out more high-minded 
pursuits. “It doesn’t have to be a 
sell-out," she says.“Isolatc what it 
is you care about and find those 
people who care about that too." 
Personal fulfilment has its costs, 
she concludes, "there arc too many 
people out dicrc that can do it better, 
cheaper and faster." 

Martin Sibcrok, editor of The 
Montreal Mirror, also admits die 
scarcity of jobs in his chosen jour- 
nalistic field, popular music, led 
him to freelance his work. “If you 
don’t go to J-school (journalism 
school) it’s harder starting off. You 
don’t have die same contacts for 
work. Entertainment writers have a 
hard lime finding jobs." He says 
freelancing can sometimes be 
rougher than a staff position. 
“Employers arc often harder on 
you. You just don’t get the same 
complete backing you do as an 
employee. You’re often com- 
pletely at the mercy of the person 
who hired you." 

Martin and Jared both point out 
that going from place to place ped- 
dling your ideas and work can leave 
you ignored or ‘ripped off’. Martin 
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Caillin and Jared bodi stressed 
the importance of marketing. 
Caitlin, who lectured at Concordia 
University on freelancing, could 
not be more adamant on diis point 
"It’s what freelancing is all about. 
First you’ve got to define your 
market. Find what niche you can 
fill — speed, cheapness, expertise, 
inside knowledge. Contact the 
market. Sell effectively to offer 
diem what they want, not what you 
want, make them dovetail with 
their need first. You’ve got to be 
professional." 

On the subject of personal integ- 
rity, Martin believes, “it’s often not 
a conscious decision but you’re 
always having to censor yourself 
mentally in order to meet the re- 
quirements of the job.” He admits, 
"they’re not really hiring you for 
your specialty. It’s your ability to 
do the job and how well you can 
meet dicir needs." 

Vclcrow is firm about not com- 
promising his ideals, “I won’t do it 
if it’s racist or sexist. There arc 
always going to be jobs. I must 
admit, though, that I’m pretty new 
at this. It’s not a problem dial has 
come up very often.” 

Vclcrow’s primary motivation is 
not money. “I don’t really foresee 
any real commercial response to 
my film. I’ll enter it in the inde- 
pendent film circuit, send it to all 
die young film-makers festivals, 
maybe have it taken on by one of the 
repertory houses.” 

Hcadmils it is easier to be experi- 
mental when the funding is from an 
outside source. His feature film is 
supported by PAFFPS, an inde- 
pendent film-makers grant pro- 
vided by the NFB. Unfortunately 
such grants arc scarce. 

Vclcrow gets all his work by 
word of mouth. His greatest outside 
support comes from the local film/ 
video cooperatives he belongs to, 
Main Film and Vidcographc. They 
provide editing facilities, set up 
screenings, rent equipment anil 
bring togcdicr similar artists. 

Caidin and Marlin no longer take 
on much freelance work, largely 
due to other professional commit- 
ments. It is clear, diough, that their 
freelancing experience provided 
die background to their present 
endeavours. Jared and Vclcrow 
both express a great deal of content- 
ment widi dicir chosen careers. 
Vclcrow affirms, “I’m doing what- 
ever comes along. My art is the 
focus of my life. I learn every time I 



Resources for aspiring journalists : 
Asking Questions , by Paul 
McLaughlin, International 
Self-Counsel Press Ltd., Vancou- 
ver, 1986. 

Words For Sale, edited by Eve 
Drobot & Hal Tennant, Macmillan 
of Canada, Toronto, 1979, The Peri- 
odical Writers Association of Can- 
ada. 

Periodical Writers Association of 
Canada (PWAC) 

National Office 
24 Rycrson Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. 

M5T2P3 (416)868-6913 

Centre for In vestigadve Journal ism 
(613) 546-3819 

Science Informadon Service (416) 
425-5613 



warns, “it can be really frustrating, 
they don’t accept your ideas and a 
mondi later it shows up as a piece by 
a staff writer." Jared secs it more as 
a problem of rccogniuon. “You 
work really hard, all by yourself, on 
something and they lake the 
credit," he says. 

Caidin brings up a further prob- 
lem: "Unions, like The Newspaper 
Guild, don’t encourage the hiring 
of freelance workers, this can mean 
lower pay rates. Understandably, 
they want to encourage hiring 
people as full-time staff with all the 
benefits." 

Vclcrow is not a union member. 
“I do all my work under the table. 
But video is so new that there arc no 
unions, as such, for it. But you 
know, you can’t work as cheaply if 
you’re unionized." Jared has had no 
problem widi his non-union status, 
"there is no pattcm-draftcr’s union. 
Why? I guess it’s well paid enough 
that people don’t complain (S100/ 
day)." 

Jared admits he lacks job secu- 
rity, but the main problem he en- 
counters is money-management. 
“I'm my own business managerand 
I’m not very good with money,” he 
says. "Sometimes I’m really rich 
and sometimes quite the opposite. 
It would be really nice to have an 
agent who would work on 
small-scale businesses like mine, 
especially sales.” 
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STUDY IN EUROPE 



The University of Louvain (est. 1425), Leuven, Belgium offers 
Complete programmes In Philosophy for the 4 



degrees of B.A., M.A., and Ph.D plus 
a junior year abroad programme 

All courses are in English 
Tuition is 14,500 Belgium Franks (± $250) 



Perm or modelling 
including cut / blow dry 
rinse and styling, $35 



$14 

for her Shampoo, cut, wash & blow dry 
Closed Saturday 

680 Sherbrooke f next to McGtIU g 4 

(corner University) 



Writ© to: Secretary English Programmes -Kardinaal Merclerpleln 2. B-3000 Leuven, Belgium K.U. LEUVEN 



SPECIALS WITH COUPON 



SINGERS • DANCERS • INSTRUMENTALISTS 
TECHNICIANS • VARIETY PERFORMERS 

Kings Productions, Iho world's #1 producer of 
live entertainment, is holding auditions for 
the spectaculor season at CANADA’S 
WONDERLAND, Toronto, Ontario. 

Moke your audition a show we can't do withoull 
For technician interview locations and additional 
information call the Canada's Wonderland 
Entertainment Office at 416/832-8356. 



COME BY AND MEET THE MEMBERS 
OF SIGMA CHI AT THESE EVENTS: 



WINE AND CHEESE • TUESDAY 26 JANUARY • 8:00 PM 



RUSH DINNER • THURSDAY 28 JANUARY • 6:30 PM 



SIGMA CHI FRATERNITY 
3581 UNIVERSITY 



MONTREAL, QUEBEC, Monday, February 15, McGill University, 
Student Union Ballroom, 3480 McTavish, Singers: 12 Noon-2 PM; 
Dancers: 2-3 PM 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC, Le lundi 15 février. Université McGill, Salle 
de bal de l'union des étudiants, 3480 Rue McTavish, Chanteurs: 12 h 
à 14h; Danseurs: 1 4h à 15h 



PHONE UGO [RUSH CHAIRMAN] FOR MORE INFO • 848-0247 or 281-9021 



* ★ * featuring Daytona’s hottest Spring Break hotels ★ * * 

TRAVELOOGE INTERNATIONAL TRAVELOOGE 

MAMWXU suntan 

lexx tothflfttufutionjl Th« Sjwmg B»ejk fivo»it* N«wty lemode'fd 

ife & suntfianc 11 It » Bnl location on the sti<p Only 500 let* bom theftua 



CARRIAGE HOUSE 



CLAMND0M 

PLAZA 

i r<«i looms ft Great location n.« room) 
ludts Plantation Dut) and and tnfhdy i*tv*e 
fV*o<tt Beach Ouü 

YOUR TRIP INCLUDES: 

• Stvffliwghls accommodations at one ol Our e«oi; 
mg octant rom hot tit Our hotels art located right 
in the middle ot the strip between BOO North an ] 
701 South Atlantic Avenue Each hotel has a great 
pool and party deck and nicely tuirwjhed rooms 
«•th color TV and m conditioning See trip spon- 

. tor tor specific hotel details 
J • Roundtnpmotorcoachtrantportationvialuiury 

highway coaches to Oaytona Beach Florida 
Unlike others we use the aewiil style buses 
available 4 

• Pool deck parties and activities every smgie day 
featuring the famous Echo Belly Flop contest 

| • Optional ncursions available to Disney World 

1 Epcot Hawaiian lulus party boats and more 

• An entire list ot bar and restaurant discounts to 
save you money at places you would go any*jy 

• The services ol lull time travel representatives to 
throw parties and lake great care ot you 

• Ail taies and gratuities 



Registered Trode Moris of Conodo's Wonderland Limited 
•Copyright Conodo's Wondedond Limited 1988 



1987 MTVheadguaiter* 
Oaytona s hottest c»ub 
701 South 



Study Break Week 
Feb 19-28 

Driving Package A . . n 
Without Transportation^ ^| | j 



The REENA 
FOUNDATION 
Summer 88 - Staff Positions 

Reena Summer Camp and Lodge, a Jewish 
residential camp outside of Toronto, servicing 
developmental^ handicapped children, 
adolescents, and adults, is now interviewing 
for summer staff positions. Our program 
provides valuable experience for those 



Arrangements by ECHO TRAVEL INC. 
I ht largest m college tours lo Flotda 
lor over 9 years 



THE BEST OF EVERYTHING TO INSURE YOU THE BEST SPRING BRÉAKI 



pursuing careers in psychology, education and 
social services. 



POOL DECK PARTIES 
EVERY DAY 

Tho hottest, biggest parlies 
in Daytona Beachl 



TOP OF THE LINE 
LUXURY COACHES 

For tho most comfortable 
party trip to Florida. 



Representatives will be available for 
consultation at the: 

Concordia Hall Building - Mezzanine 
Monday 25 January 9am - 5pm, & 



Tuesday 26 January 9am - 5pm 



SHOUTING DISTANCE 
FROM EVERYTHING 

The top bars, restaurants, expos 
and free concerts (not a tail 
rida away, Ilka othar trips) 



Positions available 



Head Staff $4,000 + 1 

Senior councellor $1,600 - 2,000 

High Needs (one to one) $1,500 - 2,000 



BEST LOCATION 
„ , IN DAYTONA 
Donl let a poor location ruin your 
trip - (tha Daytona atrip It 
23 mites longl) 



drama 



swim • arts & crafts • sports • music • 
dance • Judaic themes • photography • nature 
» Counselling positions $1,000 - 1,600 

Director of Personnel, 99 Cartwright Ave 
Toronto M6A 1V4 • (416) 787-0131 



BEST HOTEL- 
GUARANTEED 

You know whom you will bp 
staying on this tirp 
(with other trips?!) 



You might find a cheaper Irip, 
but why risk your Spring 
Break cash on a 
cheap ImltaUonl 
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To the Daily: 

On January 15 a student event 
was held on campus: “Co-ed Kraft 
Dinner Tag-Team Wrestling.” As 
the name implies, the event in- 
volved teams of student wrestling 
on a mat covered in about 200 
pounds of macaroni. This event 
was sponsored by the Arts and Sci- 
ence Undergraduate Society 
(ASUS). 

Now far be itformc toimposemy 
ideas of good taste and decorum on 
my fellow students; if they wish to 
wrestle in mud, jcllo, or any other 
noxious substance that is their free 
choice. 

However, I find that their choice 
of a food as the “noxious sub- 
stance” in which to wrestle is quite 
offensive. Right here in Montréal, 
and across Canada, there arc needy 
people who go hungry. Even on 
campus there arc many students 
who must struggle to gel adequate 
nutrition on a meager budget 
Throughout the world, of course, 
malnourishmcnt, famine, and out- 
right starvation affect a large por- 
tion of humanity. To these people 
I'm sure that the idea of destroying 
food as part of a game would appear 
to be highly offensive if not down- 
right criminal. 

Obviously, one pile of macaroni 
will not solve the world food prob- 
lem. Rather than the deed, it is the 
attitude of the ASUS which I find 
disturbing. They characterize the 
worst stereotype of “hopelessly 
middle-class kids,” who have al- 
ways had life easy, and who have no 
concern for humanity or the world 
around them. 

I have many friends in the faculty 
of Arts and Science, and I know 
they arc capable of better. This 
event has been hyped as the "first 
annual." I hope that next year’s 
event may be planned with a bit 
more tact. 

Avrum Goldman 
U1 Grad. Engineering 



To the Daily: 

What do the students of McGill 
gain by the type of photojournalism 
flaunted on your cover (Jan. 20 — 
Graffiti on Prince Arthur)? I agree 
that Heidi Hollinger is indeed a 
compelling urban photographer, 
but to display her photograph with- 
out an editorial explanation or ac- 
companying article, is an insult to 
McGill students (rich and poor), to 
the University itself, to the city of 
Montréal, and ultimately to your- 
selves. 

If the McGill Daily ever wants to 
shed its pervading reputation as 
being rio more than a special intcr- 
cst manifesto, it could start be curb- 
ing its affinity for sensationalism. 
Harper Levine 
U2 Arts 

Ed. note: We just thought the graf- 
fiti was [dumb andj stupid. 



I COME on KIPS Get close 
S o MOM CAM GET THE 
PlCTUfcE ANP- VtUOA-MARTVU 
THAT'S A GUN ^ 




To the Daily: 

I picked up a copy of the January 
18 issue of the Daily to see what I 
was getting for my extra 500 Imag- 
ine my horror when 1 found therein 
a terrible stereotyped slur against 
engineering students. 

I find it morally reprehensible 
that a publication which theoreti- 
cally represents all students (unlike 
the maligned Plumber’ sPot, which 
is solely an Engineering publica- 
tion) should promote hatred to- 
wards a minority faculty. After 
printing pornography and stere- 
otyped material in the same year, 
one wonders about the hypocrisy 
inherent in criticizing the Pot for 
thesesame ‘crimes’. I would cancel 
my subscription, but I’m afraid I 
don’t have one. The Daily, being 
the autocratic institution that it is, 
extorts its fee involuntarily from 
the student body. Let the record 
stand, however, that I am not im- 
pressed. 

Brian Romanchuk 
Engineering U2 

Ed. note: The engineers on staff 
had no objections, to the graphic. 
Remember, you have the inalien- 
able democratic right to become a 
voting staff member of the Daily. ■ 



WHEN MOMS GO MAD/' 



To the Daily: 

Pierre Tordjman’s article (Jan 
19, 1988) on the demonstration 
which took place in downtown 
Montréal to protest against recent 
atrocities by Israel in Palestine, 
leaves much to be desired. Incor- 
rect information and input of per- 
sonal opinion raise questions about 
Mr Tordjman’s integrity in relating 
the facts. 

First of all, the demonstrators did 
not walk to the Israeli consulate but 
rather to the Federal Government 
Offices in Place Guy Favrcau. 

A large question mark can be put 
on the recent poll in the West Bank. 
On the contrary , polls, in an area 
where so many basic human rights 
are suppressed and from where 
conflicting news reports emanate, 
.cannot be depended on. 



Most importantly, we as Mus- 
lims, take great exception to the 
term “Muslim fundamentalism." 
What exactly is meant by this term; 
that a Muslim follows the basic 
fundamentals of his or her religion? 

If so, a Muslim cannot be a Muslim 
unless (s)hc is a “fundamentalist." 

If Mr. Tordjman meant to say fa- 
natic then he should say so and 
explain what he means by it. 

Lastly, it is the “fundamentalist" 
groups such as the Islamic Jihad 
which are growing in support and 
struggling for human rights and 
freedom from Israeli oppression in 
Palestine. 

The Islamic Society of McGill 

Dear Prof. Trigger: 

I heard your interview with Peter 
Gzowski on Momingside this 
morning and felt compelled to 
express my respect for the strength 
and courage of your convictions 
and my support for your position on 
the Lubicon Crée boycott of the 
Glcnbow exhibition. Like you, I 
find the hypocrisy of Shell’s spon- 
sorship of an exhibit of native art 
and artifacts, while continuing to 
participate in the destruction of the 
Lubicon band’s life on the land, 
obscene. I also felt that Michael 
Ames appeal to ‘reasonableness’ 
and ‘academic freedom’ obscured 
the real issues. 

The origins of North American 
and European museum collections 
of native art, in colonization, eco- 
nomic appropriation and political 
oppression, arc the hidden agendas 
of exhibits like “The Spirit Sings." 

I find it difficult to stomach the 
clichés of ‘noble savage’ and ‘van- 
ished race’ that sometimes accom- 
pany exhibits like this, when the 
. rights of living native people arc 
still being violated by government 
and industry. Your insistence on 
the contemporary vitality of native 
; culture and. the right of native 
; people to participate in decisions 
about the exploitation of their cul- 
l lural heritage is so important. I felt 
t that Michael Ames was avoiding 
1 thcpolilical and moral implications 
of his decisions, yet accusing the 
t Lubicon of political opportunism. 
. Arguing for reasonableness is re- 
i ally an argument for an unjust and 
s inequitable status quo. - 
e As a student at McGill, I admire 
ï, your commitment to native rights 
and your respect for the boycott. 
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CEREM. MU.UUS 



Your refusal to compromise your 
political and moral position despite 
die demands of the Board of the 
McCord museum renews my faith 
in the viability of the academic 
engagement with contemporary 
social and political issues. Thank 
You. 

Marian Bredin 
Grad. Communications 

To the Daily: 

To the users and abusers of the 
cafeteria at the bottom of the Arts 
building. When one enters the cafe- 
teria of this high and prestigious 
institution of learning, I think that 
one should be provided with gloves 
and a clothes pin for one’s nose. 
Styrofoam cups piled up on the 
tables, coffee oozing its way to the 
edges of the tables, coffee forming 
pools on chairs, half-eaten muffins 
sprinkled with ashes and lying there 
amidst dirty napkins and stained 
copies of the Daily, plastic bags 
filled with the rinds of oranges, 
cores of apples, and the ashes of 
cigarettes whose stubs may be seen 
on the floor, in the soup cups, on the 
coffee lids and so on. It really dis- 
gusts me and insults me. Where is 
our moral conscience? Where is our 
sense of cleanliness and healthi- 
ness? There arc garbage cans pro : 
vided for our refuse. Why not the 
teeny-weeny effort of putting our 
garbage where it belongs. It seems 
as if I were walking into a garbage 
dump instead of a place where one 
may eat, read and talk with other 
people, in a nice tranquil, and at 
times cheerful atmosphere. 

It’s like going to a restaurant. If 
the bathroom or toilet stinks then 
we know what the rcstaurariT is like. 
Similarly by observing the kind of 
life we tehd in the raw, if I may so 
put it, is an indication of what we 
really arc when it comes to funda- 
mentals of living, loving and work- 
ing. 

I George Kalos 
Arts U3 



To the Daily: 

This is a small matter, and I am no 
great prophet, but as one of the 
poetry cditorsatScr/venerlpcrson- 
ally would have appreciated if you 
had spelled our name correctly: it 
was misspelled sixteen times in 
your last edition. If you wanted to 
be funny, you could mention as an 
ed. note that it was spelled, correctly 
nine times in the same issue for a 
success rate of just over fifty per 
cent. 

Harper Levine 
U2 Arts 

To the Daily: 

Whoa! I think the name calling 
has gone far enough. Due to two 
unfortunate typographical errors, a 
battle of words has gotten overly 
nasty. I apologize for my part in it, 
but I feel the record needs setting 
straight. 

I am a U1 full-time physics stu- 
dent, new this year — which is why 
few people in the physics depart- 
ment know my name. I wrote to the 
Daily protesting the garbled lan- 
guage and anonymity of TERK 
2.81, which I had never seen before 
in any form, (I don’t know why). 
Dc-typoed, however, I found 
TERK 2.8 l’s assertions both valid 
and important, although I still feel 
that it should have been stated 
clearly who was doing the assert- 
ing. 

Can we stop fighting now? 

To Daniel Copeland: Taking a 
stance is fine, but get to know 
someone a bit better before criticiz- 
ing their sense of humour and per- 
sonality. Better yet come to The- 
* atresports sometime and catch 
some humour yourself... 

Kim Binsted 
U1 Physics 

Angela Greenwell—your letter is 
too long and untyped. We have a 
300 word limit. Please come down 
to our office and edit it so we can 
run it. 
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^..development 

worker 

continued from page 4 
points out, most regimes aren’t 
representative, and the criteria 
employed by CIDA in making this 
distinction arc not always sufficient 
CAUSE-Canada is considered 
one of the most effective organiza- 
tions in the development commu- 
nity. Carrick attributes this to the 
organization’s philosophy of "as- 
sisting people to meet their own 
needs. 

"The projects arc those of the 
people, not ours," he says. "We 
identify problems, we supply tech- 
nical expertise and material re- 
sources, and they do the work." 

In Guatemala, CAUSE capped 
springs at the top of a mountain and 
led the water to a 20 000 gallon tank 
constructed with only local rocks. 
With the help of pipes and the 
labour of students from a technical 
university, they were able to bring 
fresh water to 1 7 comm unities. "An 
example of how a small amount 
money could be well spent," Car- 
rick says. 

In Africa, CAUSE has formed six 
women’s co-ops in six different 
. villages in order to buy grain mills 
which grind grain, rice and millet. 
Carrick believes this project is à 
perfect example of how to run and 
own a profit-sharing business, and 
save hundreds of hours of manual 
grinding for the women. “We just 
initiate the program and they run it 
'“I want students to think hard 
about a career in development It’s 
satisfying, meaningful, and also 
fun," says Carrick. He believes 
students should start at the grass- 
, root levels if they are really inter- 
ested in development By bccom-' 
ing a bureaucrat right away, any 
perspective is lost. 

"You cam more money and you 
have more security, but you need 
field experience; sleeping in poor 
communities, experiencing their 
lifestyle to develop an appreciation 
for the Third World," says Carrick. 
“If you want to become a bureau- 
crat do it in your later years. Be a 
grassroot worker before the mort- 
gages, and the marriage and chil- 
dren set in." 



Turf’s time out 



by Rob Steiner 

McGill’s decision to make foot- 
ball a softer sport may cost the 
university SI 250 000. Today, the 
Department of Athletics will unveil 
its plan to replace Molson 
Stadium’s twelve year old turf. 

At a meeting last Thursday, Prin- 
cipal David Johnston and 
Vice-Principal Physical Resources 
Sam Kingdon informed the Ath- 
letics board of the McGill Senate 
decision to change the turf in May. 
The operation will take about six 
weeks, and should be completed in 
time for McGill’s summer sports 
programs. 

The project will be partially fi- 
nanced by donations gathered in a 
two year fundraising campaign. 
Athletics Facilities Manager A1 
Grazys said the new surface will 
cost between $800 000 and 
$1 250000. The exact ’price will 
depend on the kind of turf chosen 
and whether repairs to the base of 
the field arc needed. Grazys said he 
has not yet been given permission 
to offer tenders. 



• Eyes Examined 

• Eye Glasses 

• Contact Lenses 
(all types) 

• Medicare card 
accepted 

Dr. David Kwavnlck, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 

(corner Guy) 

933-8700 or 933-8182 



‘That decision could go up to the 
Principal," he explained. "It will 
certainly involve the 
vice-principals who deal with fi- 
nance and they will come to us for 
suggestions. 

“Ideally that choice will be made 
no later than February,” he said. 

The present turf was installed in 
1975 as part of preparations for 
Olympic field hockey competitions 
in 1976. Since then it has deterio- 
rated to what Grazys described as a 
"hard, crumbly sponge.” 

A history of patch-up repairs has 
left the playing surface uneven. As 
well, the scams have often broken 
and the edges of the field arc held 
down with glue. Atnong football 
players, Molson Field had become 
the bull of chalk-talk jokes. 

Rookie Redman Jeff Chalise said 
team members had complained of 
shin-splints last season. While no 
serious playing injuries wercattrib- 
uted to the turfs condition, assis- 
tant Redman coach Pat Sheen was 



ready to move football games to 
another stadium next year, partly in 
response to objections from visit- 
ing teams. 

"It would be a crime for someone 
like Mike Soles to have his career 
ended because of a turf injury,” 
Sheen said. “McGill has one of the 
oldest turfs in Canada, that’s not a 
distinction we should have." 

Field hockey and football players 
will probably notice the change 
more than other athletes. Grazy 
said thccombinalion of unevenness 
and hardness on the field caused 
field hockey balls to bounce and 
skip dangerously close to players’ 
faces. Chalise described playing 
football on the surface as “some- 
thing like playing on a thinly car- 
peted concrete floor." 

Other renovations to the 
stadium’s crumbling north Grand- 
stand arc ongoing. Under a plan 
adopted two years ago, McGill will 
spend $1 80 000 to rebuild the north 
side over the course of three years. 



events 



Southern Africa Committee: General 
Meeting at 16h00 in Union <425-426. All 
welcome. Info: 848-0884. 

Amnesty International: Rake sale from 
09h00 to 14h00 in the Union building. 
McGill Crossroads Meeting: A scries of 
development workshops starting today al 
19h00 in the Centre for Developing Areas 
Studies at 3715 Peel. For info, call Chris at 
274-8862 or 270-1427. 

McGill-Québec: Assemblée générale 
suivie d’un vin el fromage, 17h00, local 310 
de centre universitaire. Tous les intéressés 
sont invités. 

Undergraduate Library: Catalogues 
workshops explaining how to use the online 
catalogue and the card catalogue, from an 
author, title, and subject approach. Al the 
reference desk in the Undergraduate Li- 
brary in the Redpalh Library building at 
15h00 to I6h00 and 17h00 to 18h00. Info: 
398-4750. 

Tuesday 

Amnesty International: Letter-writing 
meeting for new and old members at 19h00 
in Union 425. 

QPIRG Organizing Club: Weekly meet- 
ing at !7h00 in Union 302. Info: 848-7410. 
McGill-Québec: Assemblée générale 
suivie d’un vin et fromage, 17h00,local310 
du centre universitaire. 

PC McGill: General Meeting al 16h30 in 
Union 425. 

Undergraduate Library: A tour of the 
undergraduate library and its audio-visual 



ally! 

Assure yourself of the support, the stimulation and the expertise 
of a demanding and dynamic group of professionals. 

Choose the road that leads to the future by joining a successful 
team known for its excellence and Innovation. 

Ô Charette, Fortier, Hawey 
Touche Ross 

CHAHTERED ACCOUNTANTS AND MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 

’12 offices in Quebec, 40 in Canada and represented in 91 countries. 



GOING FOR AN MBA YOU CAN BANK ON? 
APPLY FOR A SCOTIABANK SCHOLARSHIP. 



Even the most dedicated student 
needs financial support. So last year. 
ScotiabanK began a unique scholarship 
program for outstanding MBA students. It's 
all part of our commitment to the education 
and development of the young business 
people who will shape our country’s future. 

ScotiabanK awards two scholarships 
annually at both Dalhousie and McGill 
Universities. Each ScotiabanK Scholar will 
receive $ 1 2.500 per year and will also 
be offered a position of employment with 



ScotiabanK between academic years. 

Applicants should be under.28 years 
of age on September 1st, 1988, and must 
be Canadian citizens/landed immigrants, or 
citizens of Caribbean countries (Dalhousie 
only) or Asian countries (McGill only). The 
deadline for applying is April 15. 1988. 
Students must also complete an application 
to the MBA’program at either university by • 
this date. 

For more information, write to your 
preferred university today.. 



IBS' Dalhousie University 

mg; Graduate Admissions 
rrj I Inlilax. Nova Scotia 

*/ inn 4(16 



Scotiabank 



fT-frY McGill University 

Mill Admissions Olhce 



1001 Sherbrooke St \V 
Montreal. Quebec 
I HA IG5 
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Ads maybe placed through th# Dally bust- Furnished room tor rent in lovoly. two-floor Equipped, storago, insured. Weekly Toronto French and English. $1.50/doubte-spacod, next 

ness olllce, room B-17, Student Union Build- condominium. Washor/dryor, balcony, fireplace, trips. Call Turari at 747-2222. to McGill. Call Roxanne 288-0016 or 765-9804. 

Ing, 9am • 3pm. Deadline is 2pm two week- view of dly. Facing métro. 15 minutos from 

days prior to date of publication. McGill. $250/month. Call Roxanne 288-9638/ ■ 350 -JOBS 

McGill students: $3.00 per day; $7.00 for 3 001 6, 765-9804. _____ 

consecutive days; $2.00 per day for more ■ Help! Small holistic health firm neods oner- 

than 3 consecutive days. McGill faculty and Sublet: Feb 1 to May 31, large 5 1/2, NDG, gotic staff for managerial, secretarial and promo- 

staff: $4.00 per day. Exact change only, Sherbrooke W, near Loyola. Heated, equipped, tional functions. Interests in fitness, nutrition, 

p/ease. Boxed ads are available at the cost ol $440. Easy accoss downtown. Lease nogo- stress management etc. an asseL Vitalité 

$4.00 per ad / per day — no dlscounta on liable. 486-8781. Illimitée • 274-1012. 

boxing. 

The Daily assumes no financial responsl- DeBulllon (south/Prince Arthur) charming 4 1/ 

bllhy for errors, or damage due to errors. Ad 2. Renovated, top floor duplex, equipped. 

will re-appear free of charge upon request If Double living room and live-in-kitchen. Brick and Sales people wanted to sell innovative product good and feel greal Rick Blatter, Health and Fit- 

Information Is incorrect due to our error. The wallpaper, pine & stool doors. Balconies. Eloctric (or peopldinvolved in outdoor activities, to stores ness Consultant. 625-1352. 

Dally reserves the right not to print any das- heating, quiet, $800. 842-6590. and directly to consumers. Generous commis- ■ - ■ - - 

sion. Paid daily. Call 342-371 2. Worship for a university community. St- 

Martha's in-tho-basement, Sundays 10:30am, Mark Daniel Holtz: Here's hoping Siva will al- 
3521 University. Information: Roberta Clare, waysbewithyou,now,andinyourincamationas 
Gfynis Williams, Prostyterian/United Church the Duke ol Plaza - Toro. May the glorious aura 
Chaplains on campus, 3964104. of Dancing Siva smile upon your bodhisattva like 

. being. Respectfully, the Saivite action commit- 

Part-tlme position In NDG available for under- Ski tuning - have an Ontario division racer tee. 

graduate or graduate with excellent typing skills (now a McGill ski team member) tune your skis : 

plus WordPerfect and/or other word processing foryour. Waxing, P-texing, sharpening. Dotrvory Saaklng excitement and new friends! Visit the 

experience. Please call Lisa at 483-2452 week- and pick-up. Call Joshua at 8469701 . members ol Delta Upsilon Fraternity at 522 Pine, 

days. 1 \Meedngs and Rush dinners, eveiy Monday at 

- — ~ — T — Irrprova your grades and reduce your work- 6pm. Phone: 8454050. 

Photographer requires attractive female load I The most valuable course you'll ever take, 

models, for glamour, topless and nude figure Intensive weekend advanced memory training, 



374 - PERSONAL 



Gay or lesbian? Need to talk? Peer counselling 
offered in Union 41 7, Monday to Thursday, from 
1 9h00 to 22h00 or call GALOM at 398-6822. 



Theses, termpapere, résumés, 19 years 
experience. Rapid service. 7 days a week. 
$1 .50/double-spaced. IBM [2 min from 
McGill campus], Mrs Paulette Vignoault 
288-9638. 



Sublet: Feb 1 to May 31, large 5 1/2, NDG, 
Sherbrooke W, near Loyola. Heated, equipped. 
$440. Easy accoss downtown. Lease nego- 
tiable. 4868781. 



398-MAIN • what Is It? McGII's Anononymous 
Information Network. Mghtline: 398-6246 • 7 
days a woek. 6 pm HI 3am. 



356 -SERVICES OFFERED 



352 -HELP WANTED 



Joslel Nicole BemlerlHelp, Laura has lostyour 
number. Phone 8465689. 



Room for rent In downtown apartment, at the 
edgeol Mont-Royal, lor non-smoking porson. To Part-time workers required for installation and 
share with Iwo students. $210 per month incfud- dismantling of exhibits and displays. Tel: 861- 
ing heal Available Feb 1. 939-9792. 9694 to arrange for interview. 



341 - APTS., ROOMS, HOUSING 



Sublet 3 1/2 heated, oquippod. Bedford and 
Wildorton for March 1: 341-2821. 



343 -MOVERS 



4 1/2, Immediate, two months free rent Adja- 
cent Montreal West Easy to got to downtown. 
Call 482-7209 or 4862773. 



Student movers will help you move at a roa- 
sonablo cost Local and long distance. 



Twenty young maidens seeking spouses. 
No, they're not in Arts, but in The Gondoliers' 
Coming Jan 29-31, Feb 3-6; 398-6820 for do- 



Gouvernement du Quebec 

Ministère de l'Enseignement supérieur 
et de la Science 



What the #"@1 is Holistic Health anyway? tails. 

Informative consultations on effective living, — 
stress management and disease prevention to 
suit your neods. Contact Curtis at 274-1 01 2. — 

— — Leam a new language, swap your mother 

Preventing sickness and disease while having tonguel Reciprocal conversation lessons: 

fun and enjoying lifo is what its all about. Rick French, Spanish, English, Itafian, etc... The 

Blatter, Health and Fitness Consultant Call Troctel/Troc-Langues cross-cultural network, 

Saturdays for appointment 6261352. 272-8048. 



354 -TYPING SERVICES 



383 -LESSONS OFFERED 



SCHOLARSHIP AND 
TUITION-FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR STUDY IN LOUISIANA 
1988-1989 

INVITATION TO APPLY 



Willing female* and male* needed for student 
haircuts. Supervised ty professionals. Wednes- 
days 5pm, cut $8, perms & colour $15. Call 849- To all Political Science student*: The Journal 
9231 for appointments. Estetica 2175 Crescent 



385 -NOTICES 



-ol Political Studies encourages your submis- 
sions. Deadline: January 31st PSSA box, Lea 
443. Include name, phono number and duplicata 
copy. 



361 - ARTICLES FOR SALE 



The Government of Louisiana offers 
one (1 ) scholarship and ten (10) tuition- 
free scholarships for graduate studies 
or research at the M.A. or Ph. D. level at 
a university or school of higher educa- 
tion under the University Council of the 
State of Louisiana. 



Philosophic Fragment* invites all undergradu- 
ates to submit Philosophy essays for publication. 
Leave essays, with name and phone numbor, in 
PSA mailbox, Leacock 908. 



[830 - 1930 only]. Swedish $60, US army $60, EXXA Military Sur- 

■ — : plus 550 President Kennedy. 

One-day service. B. Commerce background. 

Editing if required. Quality work. Error-free. Science text* for «ale: Biology 4th ed„ 
Improved final grade guaranteed. Skilled with Gianoolfs Physics 2nd ed„ Butler/Grosseris 
words. Electronic Memorywritar. Academic pa- 
pers, CVs, theses. 3469470. 



Attention health care professional*. The 
Mastors Nursing Colleagueship presents: N us- 
ing Power and Potential. Wednesday, 27 Janu- 
ary, 7-10pm, Charles F. Marlin Amphitheatre, 
McIntyre Medical Building. Admission $3.00. 



Call Anik at 848-9471 or 845-6726. 



Word processing service • 861-6767 
Term papors, theses, double-spaced 
$1 .50/page. Maths, technical drawings, 
graphs, on autocad. Special student rate. 
Laser printing optional. Resumé 1-3 
pages, minimum charge $10. 861-6767, 
4961669. 



Fire Sale: yes, EXXA had a fire - if you don't 
believe us come and see photographs and buy 
something. EXXA Military Surplus 550 President McGill New Age Society? If you are interested 
Kennedy. in putting some energy into this project, it can 

flourish and grow. Contact Curtis 274-1 01 2. 



Eligibility criteria 

Be a Canadian citizen and a permanent 
resident of Quebec, be currently enrol- 
led in a program at a university in Qué- 
bec, be fluent in English, have success- 
fully passed the entrance exams to 
American universities, and, upon receipt 
of the scholarship, have been duly 
accepted by a Louisiana university. 



Studying can b* a pain in the behind, but it 
needn't bo a pain in the back, neck, shoulders, 
etc. Try an ultra-comfortable ergonomic Batons 
Attention students, professor*. Typing done chair. Contact Vitalité llimitôo 274-1012. 
at my homo. Reasonable rates. Call 481 -6048. 



387 -VOLUNTEERS 



Application deadline 

February 10, 1988 



367 -CARS FOR SALE 



Take a break from the books and do something 
positive. A whole world ol community service 
opportunities awaits you. McGill Volunteer Bu- 
reau. Union 414. 3966819. 



Further details and application forms 
may be obtained from : 



□ Service de la coopération internatio- 
nale (in all Québec universities) 

or 

□ Bourse d’études en Louisiane, 1988- 
1989 

Ministère de l’Enseignement supérieur 
et de la Science 

Direction générale de l'enseignement 
et de la recherche universitaires 
Direction de la coopération internatio- 
nale 

39, rue Saint-Louis, 3e étage 
QUÉBEC (Québec) GIR 3Z2 
Tél.: (418) 643-2955 



SOFT CONJACT 

pfbaily Wear) 
f $99.0ia 

) Extended Wekr 

/' $139.00 \ 

Tinted Lenses ^ 
(Choice of 5 colours) ^ 

v $169.00 > 



FREE FRAME V 
• 2 fori 

Buy a frame with 
prescription glasses and, 
with the purchase of 
the second pair of glasses 
• get the second 
frame free! J 



FREE CONTACT 
LENSES , 

(soft daily) 

With purchase of a 
frame and prescription 
glasses at regular 
price. 





UTS immtmg 



ZdldZ'JI'/f 
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RESISTANCE, RESCUE AND MORAL RESPONSIBILITY 
• A THREE-PART LECTURE SERIES 

PART 2 

SPEAKER: PROFESSOR HANS MOLLER 
Resistance lighter in Nazi-occupied Denmark will speak about 
national resistance and the rescue ol Jews in Denmark. 

Topic: " National Resistance and Moral Responsibility 
In Nazi-occupied Denmark 

MONDAY, JANUARY 25, 1988 • 8:00 P.M. | [73 

McGILL UNIVERSITY, STEPHEN LEACOCK BLDG. RM 132 JUl 
ADMISSION: $4.00 (STUDENTS/SENIORS $3.00) 



ft# AMP MAROMAC, a Chiidrun's 
:la|: Rosidonl Summor Camp requires 
I;:;.;.;:;: staff for the following positions from 
July 1, 1988 to August 14, 1988: 
Counsellors, Instructors for Swimming, 
Sailing, Sailboarding, Canoeing, Waterski- 
ing, Ski Boat Driver, Tennis, Land Sports, 
Gymnastics, Computers, Music, Aerobics. 
Assistant Waterfront Director. Registered 
Nurses, Nurses' Aides, Secretaries, Assis- 
tant Food Senrico Manager, Waitresses, 
Assistant Cooks, Potwashers, Canteen 
Managor, General Maintenance. Excellent 
salary and working conditions. Call between 
9:00am and 5:00pm - 933-4836. 



BOWL-A-THON FOR ETHIOPIAN JEWRY 

proceeds from this event will go to support projects in Ethiopia and Israel. 

OUR PEOPLE NEED OUR HELP! ' 

Join us on: Sunday, February 21, 1988 
9:30 am -11:30 am 
Pare Lanes, 5250 Decarle 

II you have $15.00 or more in pledges, Hillel will pay for your game. 

Prizes donated by: The Montreal Canadians, Dunkin' Donuts, The Centaur Theater, 
Cineplex Odeon, Donald K. Donald 

Please call Mark or Steven at 845-91 71 to confirm your 
participation. This will help to insure the success of the event. 
Organized by the HILLEL TASK FORCE FOR ETHIOPIAN JEWRY 



YOURSELF 



CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE INTERMARRIAGE KIND 
A JEWISH PERSPECTIVE 

A FOUR PART SERIES COMMENCING TUESDAY. JANUARY 26 
AT 7:30 P.M. AT HILLEL, 3460 STANLEY (unless otherwise specified) 

THE SERIES EXPLORES MIXED MARRIAGE. INTERMARRIAGE. CONVER- 
SION AND ITS IMPACT ON FAMILY AND COMMUNITY WITH: 

•Rabbi Howard Joseph (Spanish & Portuguese Synagogue) 



Ask us about a career in 
accounting. 

We guarantee you’ll have your 
eyes opened to a whole new way 
of looking at your future. 

As a Clarkson Gordon chartered 
accountant you can choose from 
a range of career options as wide 
as your interests. Our unique 
training program-emphasizing 
individual development and 
“hands on" experience-opens 
doors to senior positions in our 
firm, or in virtually every area of 
business or government, in 
Canada or worldwide. 

Because of the complex and 
diverse needs of our clients, we 
attract not only the most talented 



commerce and business grad- 
uates, but also young men and 
women from the sciences, engi- 
neering, humanities and classics. 

Our resources and experience 
also help to produce one of the 
highest Chartered Accounting 
examination pass rates in the 
profession! 

For more reasons why Clarkson 
Gordon should top your list of 
career considerations, talk with: 

G. Schiffmann 875-6060 

And be ready for a few 
surprises. 



Tuesday, January 26 - 7:30 pm 
•Rabbi Israel Hausman (Hillel Chaplain) 

Tuesday, February 2 - 7:30 pm 
•An Intermarried couple 
Tuesday. February 9 - 7:30 pm 
•A look at the Synagogue and Ritualism 
Sunday, February 14 - 10 am 
(Chapel. Maimonldes Hospital - 5795 Caldwell) 

lady gopkhollon (b «for* January 24th): Si. OO per couple. S3. SO hctvlduol 
lab gagklralion (altar January 24lh): S7.SO per coupla. SSOOha ividual 



fog MORE INFORMATION, PLEASE CAU MARK AT 645 - 9 ) 7 } 



CONCORDIA HILLEL’S ANNUAL 
JEWISH CULTURAL WEEK 

1\\ 1 Will be held on: 

Monday, Jan. 25 • Tuesday, Jan. 26 • Wednesday, Jan. 27 
In the Hall Building [ 1455 deMaisonneuve W.J • Mezzanine 

• Falafel Sales • Israeli Folkdancing • 
Information Booths on: 

University Programs in Israel • Cultural Issues • Israel • 

• Oppressed Jewry • And Much More... • 

Your help is welcomel 

Come: Give ideas, pitch-in, help organize, or set-upl 

For more information call Larry at 848*7492 
or come by our office on 2020 Mackay St, P-303 



Clarkson Gordon 



A MEMBER OF ARTHUR YOUNG 



assortment Includes. 



PHILIPS 



P 3103 DR* 
30 Mo turd d »» 



P 3202 

r»w, (Nk< 

I dfnra 1 2 Uo 
K HAM 
Monitor and 
GfApNc Card 
A»t ftol moud*, 



Thcso computers havo been chosen by CONECO lor chomistry students who ore oligiblo tor the government 
secured loan. A Microsoft Windows software and a mouso will bo available lor an additional 200.00 S. 



Succursale informatique 
340-4487 












